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LETTERS 

Dear Sirs: 

1 am lookin g for any sort of information I can 
find about a lyre, as were used in Biblical days as 
an accompaniment to songs and stories. I write to 
you to see if you have any information about where 
I could get one, if at all and how much it would be- 
er perhaps you could suggest someone else who may 
have some news about it. 

Nancy Wills on 
Box 27 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 

(Do any of our members have information on lyres ? 
Editor. ) 

Dear Editor: 

Many members of the Westcoast Early Music 
Society will be specially interested in the April issue 
of Oxford University Press's Early Music magazine, 
which features articles about lutes, lute music, and 
the lute revival- -with more promised for July. 

gh 

Dear Editor: 

I am interested in the ideas served by a "Wood 
Bank". I have sold woods to instrument makers, and 
I hope to continue to provide high quality materials for 
them at reasonable prices. 

Perhaps there are other folks interested in working 
with me to establish a more continuous and immedi- 
ate supply of woods. If you can help to put them in 
touch with me, I would appreciate it very much. 

I am a furniture maker, and have frequently found 
myself pooling resources with friends to make large 
purchases at discounted prices. By purchasing to- 
gether in quantity, we can bypass much of the normal 
middleman costs for wood. 

You are welcome to call or write for information. 

David A. Keller 
Box 433 

Stinson Beach, CA 94970 
(415) 868-0560 
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MAY 
Fri 30 



Sat 31 



JUNE 
Su" 1 



Su 1 



Wed 4 



Sat 7 



Su 8 



Th 11 



Sat 14 



Calendar 
of Events 



ELIZABETHAN TRIOl A Women's Con- 
cert; 1750 Arch St., Berkeley ; 8:30 p.m 
$2.50 (841-0232) 



BAY AREA CLASSICAL GUITAR SOCIETY 
presents Phillip Rosheger at the Center 
for World Music, Berkeley ; 8:30 p.m. ;$3 

RENAISSANCE MUSIC on Recorders, 
Krummhorns, & Cornetti; New York Re- 
corder Workshop, 61 Wood St. (nr. 
Geary & Masonic), SF; 2:30 p.m. ; 50c; 
(563-1287) Refreshments served. 

TERPSICHORE present a Vietnamese 
Refugees Benefit; Pomona City College; 
2 p. m. 

JASON PARAS, MARGARET FABRIZIO, 
& MARTHA BLACKMAN perform Ren. & 
baroque music; Ahnenberg Aud. , Stanford 
Univ. ; 8 p. m. ; free (497-3812) 

EARLY MUSIC ENSEMBLE with D. Kern 
Holoman, conductor, present 16th c. mu- 
sic; 194 Chemistry Bldg. , Univ. Calif. , 
Davis ; 8:15 p.m. ; free 

NANCY CAR LIN, lute; JIM LAHTI, harp- 
sichord; & LUCY FANNON, soprano per- 
form Dowland & Bach; Ives Hall, Sonoma 
State College; 8 p.m. 

Music for Opening of Artrium Festival by 
NANCY CAR LIN, LUCY FANNON, & 
PAMELA CRANE; Santa Rosa Junior 
College gym; 7 p.m. 

BAROQUE CHAMBER MUSIC with Joan 
Myers, Wesley Radlein, Walter Unter- 
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berg, & Elizabeth Zuehlke; Music & Art 
Center, 1327 Fifth St. , Santa Monica ; 8:15 
p. m. ; $2 

Sat 14 TAMARA ROBERTSON, solo harpsichord, 
performs Froberger, d'Anglebert, et al. ; 
1750 Arch St. , Berkeley ; 8:30 p.m. ;$2. 50; 
(841-0232) 

Su 15 BAROQUE SONG & SOLO HARPSICHORD 
MUSIC; 1750 Arch St. , Berkeley ; 8:30 pm; 
(841-0232) 

Monl6 HARALD VOGEL lecture on "Organ Tuning 
& Temperaments"; Tower Chapel, Pacific 
Lutheran Univ. ; Tacoma , WA; 1:15 p.m. 

Tu 17 WESTERN WYNDE CONSORT perform 

Renaiss. dance music & medieval Spanish 
music; Christ Episcopal Church; Tacoma , 
WA; 8:30 p.m. 

Fri 20 HEINRICH SCHUTZ SOCIETY perform 

Schutz, Bach, & Obrecht; Old First Church, 
Van Ness & Sacramento, SF; 10 p.m.; $1 



Fri 20 BAROQUE SYMPHONIA perform Telemann 
Concerto for oboe d 1 amour; Santa Rosa , CA 

Su 29 GLORIANNE JACOBSON, lute h classical 
guitar, performs Villa-Lobos, Torroba, et 
al. ; Live Oak Theater, Berkeley ; 8:15 p. m. : 
donation. 



Next Issue: 



JULY 1 

CAMERA-READY 
AD DEADLINE 

JUNE 15 
CLASSIFIEDS 
& CALENDAR LISTINGS 
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Organs 

for 

Early 

Music 

in the 

Pacific 



Northwest 

It was once remarked by one of the Vancouver 
people that it seemed odd that most of the early music 
activity in the Seattle area was somehow related to 
the organ. True, much of it is, but that's really not 
so odd when one considers the large number of organs 
in the Pacific Northwest that are suitable for the per- 
formance of early music. 

All of these instruments represent a return to the 
mainstream of historical organ building from the or- 
chestrally-inspired aberrations of the Romantic organ. 
From the Middle Ages through the baroque, organs 
had these important characteristics: tracker action, 
that is, the direct and controllable mechanical linkage 
between keyboards and pipes; and a freestanding re- 
sonant case which focuses the sound of the pipes. 

As with harpsichords, organ building can be divi- 
ded into various geographical and historical styles, 
and the very best modern work tends to be, if not a 
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copy, then at least after a given school. Modern 
tracker-action organs follow a sort of standard prac- 
tice which is more or less 18th century northern 
European with a little French flavoring; most of the 
instruments in the Pacific Northwest are of this type. 

The most notable instrument in Seattle is the large 
four -manual organ in St. Mark ! s Episcopal Cathedral. 
Built in 1965 by D.A. Flentrop of Zaandam (a suburb 
of Amsterdam), the organ has attracted world-wide 
attention and has been declared one of the finest in- 
struments in America by many noted musicians. The 
Cathedral itself, even without the organ, is a stimu- 
lus for the performance of early music — the clarity 
of the acoustics and the five seconds of reverberation 
make it a glorious place to sing. The Cathedral 
Choir and the St. Augustine Singers, under the direc- 
tion of organist-choirmaster Peter Hallock, have be- 
come specialists in the Renaissance choral literature. 

St. Thomas 1 Episcopal Church, Medina (on the 
other side of Lake Washington from Seattle) has an 
excellent new organ built by the firm of Metzler in 
Zurich. There are many other small tracker instru- 
ments in the Seattle area built by the German firms 
of Werner Bosch, Spaeth, Detlef Kleuker, and the 
Dutch firm of Vermeulen. Seattle also has had seve- 
ral organ-building firms: Balcom and Vaughan builds 
the usual kind of modern electric -action organ, but 
serves as representative for Vermeulen and Casavart; 
Olympic Organ Builders is no longer making instru- 
ments of their own, but still install organs built by 
Werner Bosch. (The former Olympic shops are now 
occupied by the B & G Instrument Workshop, a harp- 
sichord parts -and -kits outfit. ) Olympic built thirteen 
organs during its operation, including several "por- 
tatives 11 , actually small two-stop positives, which are 
now owned by the Vancouver Society for Early Music, 
the University of Oregon Collegium Musicum, and St. 
Mark's School, Dallas. 

Pacific Lutheran University in Tacoma is well en- 
dowed with good small organs. A small five -stop po- 
sitive by Van Vulpen of Hollans sits on a moveable 
platform in a large room used for student chapel 
services and informal concerts (and occasionally for 
classes in Renaissance Dance -- the Van Vulpen is 
an excellent little instrument for early dance music). 
The Tower Chapel has a two-manual Bosch, tuned in 
Kirnberger's temperament, and David Dahl, organ 
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and harpsichord professor at PLU, has a seven-stop 
Olympic organ in his home. Incidentally, that mys- 
terious Italianate harpsichord heard on the recording 
"The Sound of the Italian Harps ichord" distributed by 
the B & G Workshop belongs to Prof. Dahl. An Olym- 
pic practice organ and an old Kilgen built in the 1880* s 
also reside at PLU. 

University Place Presbyterian Church in Tacoma 
has recently installed an exceptionally fine two-man- 
ual organ by Karl Wilhelm of Canada. Tonal design 
and voicing were done by Christoph Linde, who is Dr. 
Hans -Martin Linde 1 s brother. Christoph worked for 
Otto Steinkopf at the same time Gunter Korber did, 
making historical wind instruments. He is an excell- 
ent craftsman, and has been toying with the idea of 
making wind instruments again --a little encourage- 
ment from the early music community is perhaps in 
order. 

By far the most important organ in Washington, if 
not on the West Coast, is in the little town of Ellens - 
burg, about 120 miles east of Seattle. The new organ 
in Grace Episcopal Church was built by John Brom- 
baugh of Middletown, Ohio, and is in every respect a 
late 16th-century Dutch church organ. Embossed 
pipes, carved and gilded pipeshades, cornices, mold- 
ings, and oak casework contribute to the instruments 
striking bisual aspect (especially in comparison to 
Grace Church's ultra-modern architecture). The 
organ is basically one manual, with a complete 16' 
chorus; a second keyboard plays a Regal hidden behind, 
the music desk. The pedal clavier is straight and flat 
(or in modern organ-builders' jargon, fl nonradiating 
and non- concave 11 ); the winding is supplied by one large 
wedge -bellows which gives a flexible wind supply; the 
temperament is Werckmeister III. It is a thrilling ex- 
perience to play this instrument -r the perfect organ 
for early music. Brombaugh has succeeded in building 
an organ that sounds 400 years old, and one gets the 
definite impression when playing it that it has known 
the early literature since it was written. John Brom- 
baugh has much experience in building organs for 
early music, having built portatives for the Oberlin 
Collegium Musicum, Music for a While, the New York 
Pro Musica; and positives for Pro Musica and the 
Early Music Ensemble of New York. Brombaugh has 
been contemplating moving to the West Coast --a little 
more encouragement (Continued on page 20) 
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LETTER FROM SCOTLAND 



Scotland's capital, in terms of latitudes, is far- 
ther north than Edmonton, Alberta, but the general 
year-round climate is like Vancouver in fall and 
spring. Rather than become depressed at the unlike- 
lihood of a heat wave however, the Scots taunt their 
climate - leaving the front door open winter and 
summer. From a large and rocky bluff, enormous 
Edinburgh Castle dominates the citythat swirls below 
it in Lawn Markets and Grass Markets, High Streets 
and Cannongates, Old Town and New. Vancouver was 
still a row of tents one hundred years after Edinburgh 
built its New Town 1 . The whole country resists change 
as much as North America demands it. The only 
evidence of 1975 is in superficial things like frisbees 
or Kellogg' s corn flakes (now "by appointment to her 
Majesty the Queen") or Mini Minors converted into 
campers'. 

In the midst of stone buildings with row on row of 
chimney-pots, stone walls, and stone streets, where 
Niddry Wynd and Robertson's Close lead down into 
Cowgate, the Russell Collection of Harpsichords and 
Clavichords has lived in relative seclusion for the last 
ten years. Because of the excellent cross -section of 
early instruments, this collection is perhaps the most 
important in the world, and it contains many more than 
the twenty -eight harpsichords, clavichords, organs, 
and early pianos listed in their catalogue. St. Cecilia's 
Hall, where the instruments are displayed in two large 
rooms, also has a good recital hall and facilities for 
keyboard instruction including harpsichords that stu- 
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dents may practice on. 

Besides Dr. Peter Williams, the director of the 
Hall, the instruments are well attended by two expert 
organologists. John Barnes, curator of the collection, 
is well known for his important and careful restoration 
of harpsichords, notably many in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. He has also made impor- 
tant contributions in the several papers he has written 
for various early music journals. Grant O'Brien, 
Barnes' assistant, is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important researchers in the field today. He is 
among a few organologists who are now aggressively 
reassessing the present state of historical keyboard 
instruments and is a firm believer in the concept that 
restoration is not necessarily preservation. O'Brien's 
forthcoming book on the Ruckers family will be the 
greatest contribution to harpsichord research since 
Three Centuries of Harpsichord Making by Frank 
Hubbard . These men are extremely patient and help- 
ful to anyone visiting the collection and will go out of 
their way to put these early instruments in their proper 
musicological perspective for anyone who asks. 

Two more men from the Edinburgh area who have 
contributed much in the way of harpsichord research 
and have been concerned about the Russell Collection 
since it first arrived here are William Thomas and 
J.J.K. Rhodes. They even got a mention in The 
Modern Harpsichord but, rather than having TT faded 
out into a position of god-like inaccessibility", as 
Zuckermann puts it, they are very much in evidence'. 

Of the instruments themselves, some of the most 
notable are the two early Flemish double -pitch instru- 
ments by the Ruckers brothers, Andreas and Joannes, 
(the former is much altered but the latter is completely 
original), two late French harpsichords by Taskin 
that are in excellent playing condition, an elaborately 
decorated Kirkman of 1755, an English rectangular 
virginal by Stephen Keene, a large Hass clavichord of 
1763, a late 17th century English organ and a grand 
pianoforte of 1772 by Americus Backers. . . and the 
list goes on. 

One of the biggest musical events in Great Britain 
each year is the Edinburgh Festival and the early 
music part of it seems to revolve around the activities 
at St. Cecilia's Hall. The concert programs regularly 
feature the kind of talent we on the west coast usually 
only hear on recordings. Anyone who has not heard 



BAROQUE VIOLIN BY CARLA SHAPREAU 



the unusual beginnings of, the first day, starting me 
on a total violin. His practical knowledge I find 
extremely rare. The wood for the bellies of my in- 
struments came from a spruce that the two of us cut 
down; and with metal wedges and mallet split the 
entire tree into wedges for bellies. 

The second man was Donald Warnock. His back- 
ground is that of a painter. I studied with him from 
January through June in 1974 in Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts . 

Editor : Can you tell us something about Donald 
Warnock' s working habits and ideas about viol 
building ? 

C. Shapreau : Don truly is an artist and deals 
with his instrument making as a visual art as well as 
a craft. He has told me that what is most aesthetic 
in the ensemble of construction of an instrument also 
produces the best effects musically. As to his meth- 
ods in constructing viols, he works free form, with 
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only a flat assembly board. He understands the lines 
and form of his art totally, and he is able to vary in- 
struments dynamically, not being limited by an inside 
or outside mould. 

I was very fortunate in encountering Don. He 
always stressed how important it is to "see"; to be 
aesthetically sensitive to the line. Also, he was con- 
tinually demonstrating how one works dynamically. 
That nothing is static, and the possibilities of a work- 
ing situation are unlimited. I contrast here the atti- 
tude of being so tied to specifics and repetitious moulds, 
* that the most important element of his total instrument 

making is neglected, that is, the spirit. 

Editor : I understand you have built your first 
baroque violin bow. Will we be seeing more Shapreau 
bows in the future ? 

C. Shapreau : I am currently finishing my first 
baroque violin bow and plan to continue making them. 

Editor : I noticed all the lumber mills as I drove 
nearer and nearer to Areata. Do you live in Areata in 
order to be near a cheap and good supply of wood for 
your instruments? What are your wood sources, and 
do you favor the idea of a Timber Bank Cooperative of 
instrument builders on the West Coast? 

C. Shapreau : The lumber mills in this area deal 
with redwood. This is not one of the woods that I use. 
My wood source, as I previously mentioned, is the 
cutting of a spruce with Victor Gardener. I am using 
West Coast maple, also cut by Mr. Gardener. But, I 
am concerned about future maple resources. 

Yes, I definitely favor the idea of a Timber Bank 
Cooperative. 

Editor : What are your plans for the foreseeable 
future"? 

C. Shapreau : I would very much like to continue 
working on baroque violins, violas, and hopefully 
cellos. But thus far, I have not encountered many 
violinists who are buying baroque instruments. I hear 
in Europe that there is far more activity in this area. 
But I definitely hope and plan to continue in that direc- 
tion. Also, since the availability of baroque bows to 
accompany these instruments are in demand, I also 
plan to be making bows. 

Presently I am also making modern violins and 
violas. # KL 
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READINGS ON BAROQUE 
PERFORMANCE PRACTICE 

by William Pepper 

Part I : Basic Considerations 

In this article, which is in six parts, I shall dis- 
cuss widely scattered readings that contribute to our 
understanding of baroque performance practice. There 
will be books and articles, some carefully selected 
treatises (mostly in English or translated into English), 
an even smaller number of informative prefaces to 
modern editions, and one recording. Some of the 
sources will be of general interest to all early music 
enthusiasts while others deal with particular vocal, 
wind, string, or keyboard problems. 

Readers wishing to research topics not covered 
adequately by the titles listed here should consult Per - 
formance Practice: A Bibliography , edited by Mary 
Vinquist and Neal Zaslaw (New York: Norton, 1971), 
which is a list of treatises, books, articles, etc. with 
brief annotations and an index. Since this article is 
addressed to the general reader rather than to the 
scholar, I have excluded doctoral dissertations. But 
once the basics have been grasped, the reader will find 
valuable information in these; a classified and indexed 
list of these is Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology , 
5th ed., ed. Cecil Adkins (Philadelphia: American 
Musicological Society, 1971). 

Of all the books that have been written about per- 
forming early music, none is more succinct and full of 
practical information than Thurston Dart, The Inter - 
pretation of Music (New York: Harper & Row, 1963; 
first pub. 1954). For a more scholarly approach, 
there is Robert Donington, A Performer's Guide to 
Baroque Music (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1973). This is most important for the author's collec- 
tion of quotations from authorities of the period, whose 



*The author would like to thank Musica Antiqua of San 
Francisco for technical assistance in the preparation 
of this article. 
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advice he often amplifies with his personal suggestions. 
For even more quotations and fuller explanations, see 
the same author's The Interpretation of Early Music , 
New Version (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1974). 
The relative merits of these two marvelous books are 
discussed in more detail in my review of them that 
will appear in a fall issue of Music Educator's JournaL 
Anyone reading Donington would do well to read also 
an article by Frederick Neumann, "The Use of 
Baroque Treatises on Musical Performance," Music 
& Letters XLVIII (1967), 315-24, in which he goes into 
detail on how (and how not) to evaluate the writer of 
the treatise, its text, its relationship to other treat- 
ises, and its relationship to a specific composer or 
form. Neumann questions Donington' s use of certain 
treatises as authorities on some matters. 

Donington derives one principle of expression from 
his sources: that baroque performance must sound 
spontaneous. Other writers have different approaches, 
and I shall discuss five that are particularly diverse. 
First, there is August Wenzinger, "Expression and 
Its Interpretation in Baroque Music," trans. Gerhard 
Niemeyer, The American Recorder XL (1970), 8-15. 



He discusses the baroque concept of Affect and ex- 
plains how tempo, dynamics, and other subtleties of 
performance must set forth the correct Affect of the 
composition. He also shows the relationship between 
baroque music and rhetoric; like Donington, he cites 
several authorities. 

A different approach, based on the esthetic theories 
of Steven C. Pepper is found in Glen Haydon, 11 On the 
Problem of Expression in Baroque Music, " Journal of 
the American Musicological Society III (1950), 113-19. 
Haydon relates emotion to expression: a sensory fusion 
(the first emotional state) is made up of external sti- 
muli, and contributes to direct or intrinsic expression; 
instinctive drive emotions are made up of internal sen- 
sations, and these contribute to indirect or extrinsic 
expression. These are blended as a result of the new 
interest in rhetoric -- the art of using language in an 
emotional manner to achieve a desired effect. The 
new interest in rhetoric and the use of words arise 
with the baroque era itself, with the invention and de- 
velopment of recitative in the early 17th century. 

An approach to baroque music through rhythm is 
discussed in Newman W. Powell, "Kirnberger on 
Dance Rhythms, Fugues, and Characterization, 11 
Festschrift Theodore Hoelty -Nickel , ed. Newman W. 
Powell (Valparaiso, Ind. : Valparaiso University, 1967), 
66-76. Powell translated the preface to Johann 
Philipp Kirnberger, Recueil d'airs de danse caracter - 
istiques (Berlin, ca. 1777), in which Kirnberger states 
that a musician, to give a good performance, must be 
accustomed to distinguishing the proper rhythm of each 
characteristic dance -type. Powell explains how dance 
rhythms could embody an emotional state or Affect, 
even when used as part of a fugue subject. 

Hans Nathan, "The Sense of History in Musical 
Interpretation, 11 The Music Review XIII (1952), 85-100, 
has several words of caution: all baroque music should 
not sound like that of J.S. Bach and all Renaissance 
music should not sound like that of Palestrina. Also, 
not all Italian music has a brio quality, not all German 
music involves heavy or dense counterpoint, and not 
all French music is concerned with timbre and 
rhythmic subtlety, valuable as these generalizations 
may be. He also makes a plea for the performer to 
avoid the "romantic" bias of emphasizing harmonic 
richness, or the "modern" bias of clarifying the 
contrapuntal intricacy; rather, there must be a care- 
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ful blend of these two approaches. 

The final approach that we shall discuss is Put- 
nam Aldrich, "The 'Authentic' Performance of 
Baroque Music, " Essays on Music in Honor of Archi - 
bald Thompson Davison by His Associates (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Music Department, 1957), in which he 
declares that authenticity is good as an ideal but is 
sometimes undesirable. For example, he- felt that 
using unequal temperaments would sound out-of-tune 
today, and that continuo realization and improvization 
of ornamentation should not be left up to the performer 
but rather worked out carefully ahead of time. Today, 
twenty years after this article, the late professor 
Aldrich would probably change these particular views. 

In the same collection of essays as the Aldrich 
article is David Boyden, "Dynamics in Seventeenth- 
and Eighteenth- Century Music, " in which he traces 
the use of the terms crescendo and diminuendo and 
the signs used for these. He also points out how 
dynamics relates to ornaments (he quotes Tartini that 
on long appoggiaturas you can crescendo and diminu- 
endo) and how dynamics relate to harmony (Quantz 
says dissonances should be stronger than consonances). 
Boyden beautifully buries the cliche of terraced 
dynamics. 

Another cliche that has been buried (but secretly, 
it would seem) is the notion that there was one "old 
pitch, 11 a semitone below our a *= 440 Hz. This is 
accomplished in Alexander Ellis and Arthur Mendel, 
Studies in the History of Musical Pitch (Amsterdam: 
Frits Knuf, 1968). Mendel's contributions to this are 
two articles originally published in the Musical 
Quarterly with revisions and corrections; these are 
"Pitch in the 16th and Early 17th Centuries, " and "On 
the Pitches in Use in Bach f s Time." MendeT wades 
through an amazing amount of material and offers very 
clear summaries of his findings, pointing out that 
there were a wide variety of pitches in use during the 
baroque era. 

All performers are faced with the problem of 
what edition to buy. Rather than offer a list of good 
editions, which would be incomplete and out of date 
almost instantly, I want the reader to equip himself 
to become his own judge. An excellent start toward 
this would be to study Edith Boroff , ed. , Notations 
and Editions: A Book in Honor of Louis Cuyler " 
(Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, 1974). This is a 
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collection of facsimiles of early editions and manu- 
scripts with an essay by a leading authority on the 
problems of editing the specific piece, and then a 
model edition. Several of these are from the baroque 
period and represent a nice selection of problems in 
editing. 

The final problem 1 shall discuss in this part is 
the matter of improvisation, which is surveyed in 
Marc Pincherle, "On the Rights of the Interpreter in 
the Performance of 17th- and 18th-Century Music," 
trans. Isabelle Cazeau, Musical Quarterly XL.IV (1958), 
145-66. Some of the rights include when to add or de- 
lete instruments, and when you can omit or rearrange 
sections of a composition. Pincherle also explains 
why the performer might wish to add his own embel- 
lishment. 

On the matter of improvising melodic embellish- 
ment, a good beginning is through the ear: Denis 
Stevens has devised a record album called "The art 
of Ornamentation and Embellishment in the Renais- 
sance and Baroque," culled mostly from two antholo- 
gies of written-out free embellishment: Ernest Ferand, 
ed. 9 Centuries of Improvisation in Western Music 
(Cologne: Arno Volk, 1961), which has a particularly 
good introduction to the topic, and Hans -Peter Schmitz, 
Die Kunst der Verzierung im 18. Jahrhundert, 2nd ed. 
(Kassel: Barenreiter, l?o5), which has many exam- 
ples in facsimiles of the original editions or manu- 
scripts. There are two other anthologies that should 
be mentioned here, for voice and winds respectively: 
Hellmuth Christian Wolff, Original Vocal Improvisa - 
tions from the I6t h-18th Centuries, trans. A.C. Hcwb 
(Cologne: Arno Volk, 1972) and Betty Bang Mather and 
David Lasocki, eds. Free Ornamentation in Woodwind 
Music, 1700-1775 (New York: McGinnis & Marx, in 
process of publication). 

A second problem in recovering lost techniques of 
improvisation is the problem of "realizing" a continuo 
part. The best practical instruction I know is Peter 
Williams, Figured Bass Accompaniment, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970). Vol- 
ume I is for reading and contains practical advice 
culled from treatises as well as an evaluation of how 
styles differed from country to country. Volume II is 
exercises, which include just the right amount of 
"real" music. Another good book is Hermann Keller's 
Thoroughbass Method , trans. Carl Parrish (New York: 



Norton, 1965). This is particularly valuable as it con- 
tains translations of segments not elsewhere easily 
available from Praetorius and Schiitz (on early 17th- 
century continuo) and Mattheson (on partimento or solo 
playing from a figured bass). Specific treatises will 
be discussed later when their specific value fits a 
particular context. 

Finally, I must mention a book on analysis since 
it offers a lucid description of how the "rhythmic life" 
of a composition can be perceived and communicated; 
this is Edward T. Cone, Musical Form and Musical 
Performance (New York: Norton, 1968). Unfortunately 
analysis of music can frighten young performers who 
do not want any of the mysteries of music "explained"; 
but analysis can open new vistas of understanding of 
the musical ideas and the musical train of thought as 
these unfold within a given piece. 

Since there were so many distinct styles of music 
during the baroque period, each having its own prob- 
lems of performance, these will be discussed indivi- 
dually in the remaining parts of this article. The two 
chief "exporting" styles are the French and Italian 
styles of the mature baroque era. After these two are 
examined, special attention will be given to the music 
of J.S. Bach. His contemporaries and successive 
generations (who created "pre classical 11 styles) are 
next treated, then finally we will turn to the early 17th- 
century Italian style that was exported to Germany and 
even later to England. # 

WILLIAM PEPPER, Ph. D. , is a harpsichordist and 
Lecturer in Music at San Francisco State University. 
He performs in duo with Janet See, baroque flute, and 
is a member of the California Baroque Ensemble. 
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is in order. (Continued from page 7) 

Portland has several good instruments: a three- 
manual Bosch in St. Mark's Episcopal Church, a 
small Flentrop in St. Helen's Episcopal Church, and 
an 1886 Hook and Hastings in "The Old Church". 

The University of Oregon is also a center for good 
keyboard instruments, possessing most noticeably a 
large and very fine organ by Jurgen Ahrend in the 
School of Music Auditorium. (Jurgen Ahrend is the 
brother of harpsichord maker Klaus Ahrend, and 
built the portative, positive and regal used by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley Collegium Musicum. 
He will be installing an instrument in Berkeley very 
soon, in the St. Joseph of Arimathea Foundation Ecu- 
menical Student Center Chapel. ) 

Several instruments are now being built and readied 
for installation. West Seattle Lutheran Church is re- 
ceiving an organ of sixteen stops from East Coast 
builder Fritz Noack. This organ will have a richly 
decoarted "Gothicke" case, inspired by the instru- 
ments at Amiens Cathedral and at Sion, Switzerland. 
Central Lutheran Church in Eugene is getting a new 
Brombaugh. 

On June 16-18 the Northwest Regional Convention 
of the American Guildt of Organists will meet in 
Tacoma. Harald Vogel of Germany will play a reci- 
tal and give lecture -demonstrations on temperaments 
and early keyboard performance practices. An ex- 
pert in early fingerings and historical organ design, 
Mr. Vogel is the president of the Arp Schnitger Ge- 
sellschaft and founder of the Norddeutsche Orgel- 
akademie. # 

RANDY MC CARTY is director of the Western Wynde 
Consort of Seattle; organist and harpsichordist; and 
director of the Cathedral Renaissance Wind Band. 

BETH BARBER is a well-known organ historian and 
has produced a weekly radio show on tracker organs, 
"Organ Recital" on KING-FM for five years. Beth' s 
translation of Arnolt Schlick's "Spiegel der Orgel- 
macher und Organisten" (1511) is now being published 
by Frits Knuf of Amsterdam. 
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Classified Advertising 

FOR SALE: Bob Marvin Renaissance soprano 
recorder: $135. Moeck-Rottenburgh alto 
in rosewood: $110. Klaus Sch.eele R : enais - 
sance bass: $365. Charles Fischer (213) 
396-2204. 511 Raymond, #9, Santa Monica, 
CA 90405. 



ZUCKERMANN VIRGINAL.: Ashwood- case, BB- 
f 3 ; Zuckermann clavichord: Walnut case, 
bb-P, double strung. $650 each. Write 
Tracy Bushee, Rt. 1 Box 21, Newport, WA 
99156.. 



ZUCKERMANN HARPSICHORD- -Excellent con- 
dition- -Walnut Finish- -Delrin Plectra- - 
Jim Flowers, 3 05 Burlwood Ct. , 

CA 95401 Ph. (707) 528-1855. 



$800. 
Santa Rosa, 



LUTE FOR SALEi - small 8-course Renaissance 
lute by Haldon Chase 1967. $450 w/case. 
•Mimi Bakalinsky, 238 -5th Ave. , San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94118. (415) 752-8399. 

HARPSICHORD - Copy 1693 Italian 2x8; GG-C 3 . 
Spanish cedar case, lid, stand. $2,000. 
Robert Greenberg, 340 Moore, Santa Cruz, 
CA 95060, (408) 426-7224. 



ADVERTISE IN WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC -- 
Ad rates per issue only $/15 words and 10c/ 
word over 15. Payment in advance re- 
quired. Deadline for classified and display 
ads. is the 15th of the preceding month for 
each issue. For ad rate card write to 
WEMS, 861 Arlington Blvd. , El Cerrito, 
CA 94530. " v '-v|rt-,'' : '^v •' •-• 
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